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THOUGHTS, 



That thepublick worship of the Church in one of 
its departments has been for many years, and still 
is, in a very anomalous condition, can hardly 
have escaped the notice of any who partake in it. 
In fact, much difference of opinion apparently 
prevails among the Clergy on the subject, and is 
followed by much diversity of practice. To uie, 
in common, I doubt not, with many of my bre- 
thren in the ministry, as well as many of the lay 
members of the Church, this has long appeared a 
serious evil ; and for many years I have contem- 
plated it with pain, but not without a hope that a 
remedy might and would be applied to it. Not 
perceiving, however, any symptoms of the adop- 
tion of such a remedial measure ; actuated by a 
strong feeling which arises, not only out of a ge- 
neral regard to the decency and order of our 
divine services, but likewise out of a sense of pro- 
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fussional and official duty ; and encouraged by a 
cniifideiico that the attempt will be favourably 
received by tlioae who are solicitous for the cha- 
racter of theChurcb, her ministers, and lier offices; 
after much and long deliberation, 1 have deter- 
mined to endeavour at fixing the attention of the 
friends of the Church, especially of those who oc- 
cupy a station, some of equal, and others of supe- 
rior authority to myself, accompanied with higher 
degrees of personal influence, on the anomaly in 
question ; for the purpose of seeking, and, if pos- 
sible, of applying, under the blessing of the Great 
Ruler of the Church, a remedy for the existing 
evil. 

The anomaly to which I allude is found in the 
forms of celebrating the praises of God in our 
publick worship : especially in the singing of me- 
trical hymns, and of such versions of the Psalms 
as are not sanctioned by Royal authority ; more 
particularly, however, in the singing of Hymns. 

It will probably be agreed ou all hands, that 
the two metrical versions of the Psalms, usually 
annexed to our book of Common Prayer, namely, 
the Old Version by Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
the New by Brady and Tate, are entitled to be 
sung in our churches, without objection on the score 
of authority. Whether the claim of the Hymns, 
sometimes appended to one or the other of these 
versions be equally indisputable, is not so manifest. 



The discussion of this question, however, is not 
necessary to my purpose, and I am contented, 
therefore, to leave it where I find it. The two 
before-named versions of the Psalms, however, 
stand upon the sure ground of Royal authority. 

With one, or the other, or both of these versions, 
as sufficient for the purpose of singing to God's 
glory, many of the clergy appear to he satisfied ; 
and they may be supposed to desire no other com- 
positions for the purpose. The Psalms them- 
selves, being as they are the words of the Holy 
Spirit, " spoken by the mouth" of David and 
his other " holy prophets," they regard as need- 
ing no additions of merely human invention ; and 
as to the form in which the book of Psalms is 
presented in our translations, although in some 
particulars, perhaps, they may see room for im- 
provement, on the whole they are not desirous of 
alteration. 

With these provisions, however, others of the 
clergy are not satisfied. They think, that the 
celebration of the mercies of God, in the language 
of the old dispensation, is not enough for the use 
of a Christian assembly ; but that they require 
more distinct commemoration in language more 
appropriate to the new : and with respect to the 
versions of the Psalms, it is their opinion, the 
opinion at least of some among them, tliat those 
which are annexed to our Common Prayer Books 
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are not satisfactory, by reason of a want of accu- 
racy in the rendering of the sense, or of some 
defects in strength or elegance of expression, or 
of some other considerations, which need not be 
particularised on this occasion. 

Thus with respect to their sentiments, as to 
what is desirable to be sung in our churches, the 
clergy are divided into two classes ; namely, 
those who desire not, or at least are not solicitous 
for, any additions or alterations in our present 
provisions, preferring the Psalms themselves, and 
contented with, if not altogether approving of, 
our authorised versions of them ; and those who 
are studious of alterations, either by improvements 
in our versions of the Psalms, or by Hymns in 
addition to the Psalms, or by both. 

But there is another point of view, wherein the 
clergy fall again into two different classes ; not 
according to their judgment of the sufficiency of 
our actual provisions, but according to their sense 
of the authority by which this department of our 
publick worship should be regulated. 

To look at the subject in this point of view, 
there are some who arc of opinion, that upon the 
principle of harmony and consistency, which 
ought to characterize a national Church, and 
which is, in fact, a predominant feature in our 
own, a certain publick sanction is necessary to 
warrant the use of whatever constitutes a part of 



publick worship, and, in common with other parts, 
of whatever is sung ; whether it be of particular 
versions of the Psalms, or of Hymns, as a distinct 
order of sacred songs : whilst others seem to be 
persuaded, that the use of these things is not 
matter of publick authoritative regulation, but 
depends on the will and discretion of individual 
clergymen in the conduct of their respective 
church services. It is evident, that these two 
classes may be not identified, as to the individuals 
who severally compose them, with the two former; 
the question, as to the sufficiency of our provisions 
for singing, being quite distinct from that of the 
authority which is to regulate such provisions. 
And so it is probable, that of those who judge the 
provisions of the Church to be insufficient, at least 
capable of improvement, and who would perhaps 
be glad, at least not unwilling, to witness some 
amendment in the English form of the Psalms, 
or to see metrical Hymns introduced into the 
church-service ; some there are, who do not hold 
themselves at liberty to make such alteration or 
addition by their own authority, and would rather 
acquiesce in the present order of things, than 
assume what they regard as an undue authority 
for its improvement. 

This difference of opinion leads to much diver- 
sity of practice in the conduct of this department 
of divine worship in our churches. Whilst many 
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of the clergy strictly adhere to the Old or New 
Version of the Psalms, or to a combination of the 
two, with no other addition than occasionally 
perhaps that of the annexed Hymns, which, from 
their situation at the end of our Common Prayer 
books, appear, whether right or wrong, to have a 
certain semblance of authority, and are adopted 
on that supposition ; others allow themselves an 
extensive latitude, adding to the above-named 
Versions of the Psalms, or, it may be, substi- 
tuting for them, portions of other Versions, which 
have not the Royal authority ; and introducing 
various Hymns, of which some have made and 
put forth collections for the purpose, into their 
celebration of publick worship. 

As it is my desire to refrain from every observa- 
tion, which might be offensive or displeasing to 
the entertainers of either of the opinions in ques- 
tion, and as the examination of the grounds of 
these different opinions and practices is not re- 
quired for the object which I contemplate in 
putting these thoughts on paper, I am cautious 
of pronouncing any judgment upon them ; and 
do no more than state what I suppose to be the 
facts of the case, the existence of which is too 
notorious to be disputed. But, with respect to 
the consequences which result from this state of 
things, it is requisite for my purpose to be more 
particular. 
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Some of the consequences, then, I take to be 
these that follow ; — 

The principle of uniformity in the publick wor- 
ship of the Church, of which " the setting forth 
of God's most worthy praise," by singing, is un- 
questionably one department, is thus annulled ; 
whilst some of her ministers introduce or con- 
tinue forms of worship, which the Church knows 
not, and which others refuse to adopt. 

Together with the annulling of uniformity in 
our services, an avenue is thus laid open for 
introducing into them a variety and discrepancy 
of style and manner, of sentiment, perhaps', and 
doctrine; if it be true, as I presume it is un- 
questionable, that Hymns, as well as the more 
direct methods of instruction, may be the ve- 
hicles of particular opinions ; and tinis, as one 
or the other of the usages before us is observed, 
occasion is given for impressing different reli- 
gious views upon the mind, and for engaging 
the heart in diiferent religious feelings. 

The unedifying spectacle is meanwhile ex- 
hibited, of ministers of the same Church at 
variance with each other in an important de- 
partment of the public offices of the Church : 
the one class apparently, by implication at least, 
reflecting on the more contracted sphere occupied 
by the other ; the other condemning what by 
them is esteemed the former's unwarranted devia- 
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tioii from rule ; both classes certainly proceeding 
in different lines of action, and thus appearing 
as ministers of detached and independent con- 
gregations, rather than of the same united and 
comprehensive Church. 

Hence the character of one or the other is 
liable to suffer depreciation, on a comparison, 
to the prejudice of ministerial usefulness ; the 
community naturally forming opinions of each, 
according to their own judgment or preposses- 
sions. Thus, in the general discussion of eccle- 
siastical matters, each will find some to disap- 
prove him; more particularly, in the course of 
those changes which take place in a parochial 
charge, he who, in the face of a congregation 
accustomed to a greater latitude in singing God's 
praises, shall limit himself and his people to the 
more confined method of celebrating them, will 
probably be censured for needless and unreason- 
able strictness and preciseness, even if he escape 
charges of a graver nature ; whilst he, who shall 
introduce into a congregation, accustomed exclu- 
sively to the provisions of the Church, supere- 
rogatory effusions, will be liable to incur the 
charge of irregularity and ecclesiastical licen- 
tiousness. 

This observation, which applies immediately 

to the inferior Clergy in their parochial minis- 

, trations, is applicable also to the superior Order 
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of the Diiaistry. Together with general reflections 
on their diiFerence of sentiment, such invidious 
comparisons, as are made between successive in- 
cumbents of a parish, are likely to be instituted 
between successive Prelates of a diocese, if they 
happen, as may have been exemplified in fact, 
to differ from each other concerning the sanc- 
tion, which they may allow or deny to the 
singing of unauthorised compositions within their 



These discrepancies in the ministers of the 
Church are calculated to be a stumbling-block 
and an offence to her members in general ; to 
diminish their satisfaction with her institutions; 
and to weaken their attachment to her minis- 
trations. More especially, it is easy to imagine, 
that they, who have been indulged in what thev 
may perhaps have been encouraged to esteem 
as the more spiritual devotion of Hymns, will, 
in the event of a change of their minister, be 
less satisfied with more sober Psalmody, and 
perceive in the withdrawal of the indulgence 
a motive to alienation perhaps, at least to rest- 
lessness and discontent : they whose devotions 
have been limited in the praises of God to 
Psalmody, which they have been taught to re- 
spect as the only authorised provision of the 
Church, will, in the event of such a change, 
be embarrassed by the newly introduced Hymns, 
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and object to partake in what they deem to be 
an unlawful service. 

Similar consequences occur with respect to 
those whom the accident of a journey, or a 
temporary residence in a strange place, may 
introduce to a course of unaccustomed singing, 
in which previous ignorance may find them 
unprepared, or a sense of the absence of due I 
authority may indispose them, for joining ; and | 
who are thus tempted to join in a form of wor- | 
ship, the lawfulness of which they doubt of or I 
deny, or are precluded by conscientious scruples, 
the result of the irregularity of others, from 1 
taking any part in the delightful office of singing 
praises to God. 

Meanwhile the character of the Church hei 
self suffers wrong from these diversities in the 
estimation of those who ought to regard her with 
unmixed affection and veneration ; being subject, 
on the one hand, to the imputation of a want of ] 
zeal and diligence in adapting her provisions to i 
the requisitions of her people, and in supplying 
needful materials for their devotions ; and on the 
other, to the charge of want of energy to main- 
tain her discipline, to preserve uniformity in her 
services, to regulate the conduct of her ministers, 
and to control and correct eccentricities. 

In this brief sketch of certain evil consequences, 
(for evil they cannot but be reckoned) wliich re- 
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suit from the diversity of practice under conside- 
ration, I cautiously abstain from charging blame 
to either class of my brethren, wliom my argu- 
ment requires me to particularize. To which- 
ever class my own views may attach me, I wish 
not to appear on the present occasion as a partisan 
or a judge; I wish not to inculpate or censure 
others. But alive as I am to the evils which I 
have stated, perhaps to others also, which 1 could 
not so well specify with the same adherence to 
impartiality, I have said thus much for the pur- 
pose of raising attention to the existing mischief, 
and in tiie hope of contributing to the discovery 
and application of a remedy. 

Difficulties perhaps may exist in the way of 
discovering and applying an effectual remedy, and 
some inconveniences may attend the attempt to 
arrive at it. But positive evils, as we have seen, 
do actually exist, and do call for correction, if 
capable of being administered. They affect the 
uniformity, and the consistency, of the publick 
worship of the Church; the agreement of her 
ministers in their publick ministrations ; the cha- 
racter of her prelates, as well as of her inferior 
pastors ; the worship and spiritual welfare of her 
members iu general; the character of the Church 
herself. They are positive, palpable, great, and 
growing evils. They cannot be concealed or 
denied : they are not likely to sink into uon-ex- 
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istence or insignificance : connivance and quietudv 
will do, as they ha%'e done, that is, they will eatabliahJ 
and aggravate them : they will increase, if they arel 
not corrected : so that some possible difficulty or-i 
inconvenience, even if exceeding the probable 
reality, might well be encountered in attempting 
to minister their cure. 

With this persuasion on my own mind, I antl 
anxious to engage the attention of others to the! 
discovery and application of a remedy: and 1 1 
avail myself of the present interval of comparative I 
repose and tranquillity, when calm consideration.! 
may be conveniently bestowed upon the evils I 
which it has been my business to press uponatten- I 
tion, and upon the cure which ihey may be J 
capable of receiving, 

The remedy should seem to be some measure of 
publick authority, which should either distinctly 
limit the singing of metrical compositions in our . 
churches to the authorised versions of the Paalo: 
and impose a solemn prohibition on other usages: I 
or which should explicitly allow a greater latitude I 
in this department of our worship, and supply I 
adequate provisions for its performance, 

To any measure of this kind it is obvious J 
that the spiritual Governors of the Church nnust J 
be parties : that such a measure should originate I 
with them, may seem also to be not unfitting their I 
station and function, as the legitimate overseers of I 
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theofficfs and of the other ministers of the Church, 
and as charged with the guardianship of her 
spiritual welfare. 

It appears therefore desirable, if I may venture, 
with deference to superior judgments, and with- 
out the appearance of presumption, to submit 
such a remark, for the requisite steps to be taken 
for ascertaining the sentiments of the Episcopal 
Bench. 

Tlie first article of inquiry would probably bo, 
whether in itself, or on a consideration of tjie 
actual state of things in the Church, any addition 
to the versions of the Psalms, as set forth by Royal 
autiiority, be advisable for singing God's praises 
in her services. Should the judgment be in the 
negative, on such judgment being solemnly com- 
municated to the clergy and Church at large, it 
is to be presumed that her ministers, under a con- 
scientious sense of their obligation to canonical 
obedience, would acquiesce in the decision, and 
refrain from the future prosecution of practices, of 
which their lawful superiors, " those that are 
over them in the Lord," had thus pronounced their 
disapprobation. 

On the other hand, should the judgment be 
favourable to the adoption of other forma of sing- 
ing, it would then come to be considered, in what 
manner a collection of compositions could be pro- 
vided, answerable to the exigences of the case : 



and by what means due permission might be 
given for the publick use of them, so as to satisfy 
ibe minds of all who require for the services of 
the Church the sanction of superior authority. 

It would carry me beyond my line, were I to 
enter upon a full discussion of these questions upon 
the present occasion. I will therefore only ob- 
serve in passing, for the purpose of putting them 
into something of a practical shape, as subjects of 
inquiry, that, as to the former point, sufficient 
compositions are probably in existence, for the 
framing of such a collection as might be thought 
expedient : and that a suggestion was once made 
to me by a respectable clergyman, in a communi- 
cation upon this subject, that the two offices of 
Poet Laureat. and of Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, are at this time happily 
filled by gentlemen of literary eminence, whose 
qualifications, if they should be solicited, and 
could be induced, to undertake the task, would be 
an assurance to the Church of the collection being 
framed with discriminating taste and a sound 
judgment. The addition of a competent committee 
of theologians might be resorted to, as an especial 
assurance of nothing being admitted exception- 
able in doctrine or sentiment. And the final de- 
cision of the Primates of the Church miglit stamp 
the seal of approval upon the whole. 

As to the other point, namely, that of the neces- 
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sary authority to sanction the use of the collection, 
permission, after the manner of that granted by 
Royal authority for the use of the New Version of 
the Psalms, would doubtless, if deemed sufficient, 
and if properly requested, be readily granted. If 
other authority were needed, means for procuring 
it might, I apprehend, with little difficulty be 
devised. 

It is, however, as I have already intimated, less 
my object in this essay to descant upon particular 
modes of proceeding, than to press upon attention 
the occasion which exists for some interposition, 
and to indicate the quarter from which such in- 
terposition may most reasonably be expected. If 
the Episcopal Bench, and most especially those 
who are in the stations of the highest dignity and 
trust, should feel themselves called upon to inter- 
pose, and should decide on causing due provision 
to be made, their collective prudence, under 
God's blessing, would doubtless discover a suffi- 
cient mode for effecting it, and for procuring the 
requisite sanction. 
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